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SINGAPORE. 


Being favoured by a gentleman with a draw- 
ing of the above important station, made by 
himself at the time of the departure of the 
expedition to China, on Saturday afternoon, 
the 30th of last May, we immediately availed 
ourselves of so interesting a tableau at this 
critical juncture ; together with some parti- 
culars of the country and its inhabitants. 

Singapore Town, in lat. 1° 17’ 22” north, 
and long. 103° 51’ east, is four miles directly 
north of the centre of St. John’s Island, or 
north a little westerly of Signal Island. This 
place is becoming very populous, and will be 
of great importance to the British nation, 
both in point of trade, and for the protection 
of ships of any size during war, or for refitting 
in case of accident. It is also central with 
respect to Java, China, and our Indian pos- 
sessions, which, together with the probability 
of establishing docks for ships, renders this 
settlement of the utmost consequence to com- 
merce. 

The following information is extracted 
from a letter by an officer in the expedition, 
dated May 21st. last :—“ The circle of society 
here is much more extensive than I had 
imagined, and, as visitors from other parts of 
the straits are frequently arriving, enough of 
variety in that respect is to be found to satisfy 
some of the many. Most of the dwelling- 
houses are exceedingly handsome buildings, 
and although the soul-quieting punkah is cer- 
tainly not in such general use as in the resi- 
dences over the water, coolness and comfort 
are quite as much studied, and inthe majority 
of cases with as much elegance, as in the best 
of Madras mansions. For the most part, 
also, the view commanded from the houses is 
lovely to a degree, and especially from those 
situated in and about the lines of the regiment 
stationed here, about a mile and a half from 
the town, where in all directions landscapes 
of the most beautiful description, embracing 
every feature of sea, islands, forests, dwellings, 
&o., present themselves to the eye. Unfortu- 
nately, the island is covered with so dense and 
impervious a mass of low jungle, that but 
little of the terra firma can be seen, except- 
ing in the immediate vicinity of the town ; 
the surface of the whole island appears to be 
gently undulating, but none of the hills seem 
to rise to any considerable height ; where 
these have been cleared of jungle the nutmeg 
tree flourishes in great luxuriance, and the 
plantations of it are now so extensive, as to 
promise to render the produce one of import- 
ance. It is scarcely possible to conceive a 
more delightful retreat and richly planted 
field for the botanist than in this island and 
the small ones which surround it; an im- 
mense variety of the most beautiful and rare 
ferns, parasites, and epiphites, of the pitcher 
plant, &c., seem here to abound ; and in the 
prosecution of this study any one whose fate 
it may be to be a sojourner in this part of the 
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world, cannot fail to find it a sure resource and 
a delightful dissipator of ennui, which here 
as elsewhere holds its own. 

“Of the geology of the island I cannot 
speak so surely, as, from the universal dense 
jungle which I mentioned before, and from 
the depth of the soil where patches of it have 
been cleared, it is a matter of great difficulty 
to find a section, even upon the smallest scale, 
by which to gain an insight into the nature of 
the earth beneath; such, however, as I have 
seen of it induces me to expect that to a care- 
ful inquirer it will prove abundantly interest- 
ing, as it appears to promise to throw much 
light upon the question of the origin and true 
geological position of the laterite : this stone, 
or rock as we may call it, here occurs imme- 
diately in contact with, and confusedly mixed 
up with, red sandstone, (whether the old or 
the new I have found no evidence to deter- 
mine,) large fragments of which, as well as of 
innumerable small ones, occur imbedded in 
the masses of laterite, which cap the hills, dip 
into the valleys, and meet the eye wherever 
the cutting of a road or other similar work 
has exposed a small section to view ; in other 
parts it runs in small and large veins into the 
sandstone, often terminating in seams of a fine 
stiff white clay, which sometimes cuts the 
sandstone entirely out.” 

For further particulars of Singapore, we 
refer the reader to the nineteenth volume of 
the Mirror. 





TO AN EXILE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tar. gaudy flowers of tropic skies, 
Must scarce yield beauty to a mind 
Whose inmost pulse too often sighs 
For the sweet blossoms left behind ; 
Though richest hues their charms combine 
To grace full many a glowing spot, 
They cannot with thy feelings twine, 
Like Eugland’s mourned Forget-me-not. 
I know not each aren name they bear, 
Those foreign, bright, and gorgeous flowers ; 
I only know they can’t compare 
With the beloved oues of ours ; 
The flowers that blessed our early years, 
The woodbine and sweet violet, 
I gaze on often now with tears, 
Nor canst thou e’er their charms forget. 
Or should they in that clime be seen, 
In each sweet shadowy leaf thou'lt trace, 
Some memory that ouce has been 
Dear to thine early dwelling-place ; 
Their very fragrance then woehl bear 
y wandering spirit to the spot 
Where last it saw them blossom fair, 
Distaut and lorn, yet unforgot. 
Marra R—-. 


DUM VIVIMUS—VIVAMUS, 
Catprey, ‘tis not in vain 
Ye drink and dance ; for mortal men are all 
Weighed > ag balance,—words God wrote on Babel’s 
wall. 


One little hour—one little hour, and ye 
Are gone for ever, like the summer flowers ; 
Gone like the sunshine of the maiden’s e’e ; 
Gone like the song which gladdened all the bowers: 
So dance and sing—the present hour is ours. 
Allan Cunningham. 
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TARARE. 
AN IMAGINARY DRAMA. 
(From Blackwood.) 


Great men must be employed to complete 
great changes in empire ; but little men often 
begin them. In this moral architecture, the 


. man who raises the proud superstructure, who 


brings all the discordant features into one 
grand harmony, who fills the eye with the 
consummate and magnificent shape of solidity 
and power, must be the master of his art ; but 
any workman can dig the foundation. 

Sach IL., of Germany, was the workman 
ofthe French Revolution. He was the delver, 
Napoleon was the architect. Nothing could 
be more remote from each other, than the 
obscure industry of the German, and the bril- 
liant mischief of the Italian ; yet they were 
confined in one fearful fabrivation, they were 
both essential to the design ; if Joseph, in all 
his mediocrity had never been born, Napoleon, 
in all his splendour, would never have been 
heard of. Let philosophers reconcile these 
difficulties ; I have now no time to speculate. 
These are the mysteries of human character. 
They must be left till the day when oracles 
revive, and men have only to ask questions of 
the pythoness. 

* 


* * 


In these days the French theatre was the 
theatre par excellence. In fact, the conti- 
nental world of taste acknowledged no other. 
The Italian stage had long before sunk into 
burlesque and opera. Goldoni was the wit of 
the one, and Metastasio the manufacturer of 
the libretti of the other. No more expressive 

itaph could be written on a dead stage. 
The Spanish theatre was in the library—the 
boards contained nothing but grimaces, and 
dancers of the bolero. 

Calderon and Lope were known only on 
their tombstones, and read only by the cun- 
ning of French authorship, who robbed them 
for ideas, Germany was still in nearly the 
state in which it had been left by Arminius, 
or the Delugo. Its poetry, strong and savage, 
—its drama, strong, but savage too—its lan- 

age voted by all the polished world, with 
Frederick of Prussia in its front, to be inca- 
pable of anything but the phraseology of eat- 
ing, drinking, and fighting. France, light as 
a zephyr, and brilliant as a fire-work, led the 
way; delighted all, dazzled all, and deluded 
all. The French company in the Austrian 
capital was perfection, according to the con- 
noisseurs. ‘The theatre was the chef-d’eu- 
ere of a French architect, its scenery alone 
was by an Italian pencil ; but all its sculp- 
tured pillars, its rose-festooned Joges, all that 
was before the scenes, and all that was behind 
them too, was Parisian. The French capital 
itself scarcely furnished anything more per- 
fect than the select company of artistes, who, 
on that stage, performed all the brilliancies 
and the pleasantries, the romantic loves, and 
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the gay stratagems of the repertoire of the 
French dramatic muse. 

The “drame” was “ Tarare,” the most 
famous performance of the revolutionary stage; 
and so revolutionary that it would have been 
endured on no stage of the continent but that 
of Vienna itself. But Joseph, the “ philoso- 
pher,” was of another calibre. The emperor 
loved to play in the political extravagances, 
as children love to play on the edge of a pre- 
cipice. His faith in the aristocracy of the 
empire, gave him courage to sport with the 
lightnings which were so soon to set Europe 
in a blaze. He looked on, and scoffed at the 
hazards which were in afew years to overflow 
the earth, like molten iron, pouring out red- 
hot from the furnace. 

The drama began. It was well calculated 
to excite strong attention ; it soon awakened 
still more disturbing ‘impulses. It opened 
with a dialogue in the skies. Splendid and 
visionary forms descended, holding council 
upon the fates of humankind ; and shaping 
those vast and daring ideas which were yet to 
be embodied in the destinies of nations. The 
visions were Fortune, Genius, and Power, and 
the whole tribe of mighty influences, which 
guide invisibly the wills, and influence the 
passions of the human race. The dialogue 
was lofty, the music wild, strange, and touch- 
ing. The scenery, such as Italian talent would 
have conceived for the new Olympus of a new 
generation of Deities—regions basking in the 
radiance of solar light, and thrones of pomp 
unstained by our sullen world. 

The effect even of this commencement upon 
the audience was electric. They had seen 
nothing like it before. The mysticism of the 
German stage, just then beginning to exhibit 
that mysterious spirit which so deeply engages 
the human mind in all ages, was shallow to 
the strange depth and solemn grandeur of the 
dialogue. The French was tinsel to the sub- 
stantial splendour of thought, which seemed 
to be uttered by oracles, and conceptions 
which seemed to elevate them less to a higher 
rank than to a higher nature. If any man 
think this exaggerated, it is only a proof that 
he had not lived in 1789, and seen Tarare. 
If he had, doubt was impossible. It was the 
most profound artifice, in the guise of the 
purest simplicity: the spirit of overthrow, 
with the wings and sceptre of an angel of light. 
It was temptation in its most magnificent 
appeal to the intellect—bold, brilliant, and 
revolutionary ! 

* * * * 

The author had laid his story in the east 
—and all glows with the heat and splendour 
of the land of the sun. The hero begins his 
career in the most obscure condition of life. 
He has been a forgotten infant, an unknown 
youth, a disregarded man. Unconscious of 

is powers, he has proposed to lead the life of 

@ peasant. Accident throws an opportunity 

of distinction in his way. Jt is the sound of 

a rs" to him, and marshals all his facul- 
1) € 
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ties like an army sprung out of the earth. He 
describes it as the first ray of the sun upon a 
hemisphere covered with clouds, suddenly 
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history can add nothing, and to which time 
can only add a broader glory. All was now 





gilding their sullen outlines, painting them 
with orient colours, and shaping them into 
masses of grandeur. It is a new creation, 
filling the vacant and formless space with vivid 
existence and various glory. Tarare the slave, 
becomes the soldier. His mind develops itself 
at every new achievement ; his views become 
more enlarged at every upward step ; he is 
continually ascending. The feeble inheritors 
of wealth, the worn-out possessors of honours, 
the indolent masters of thrones, yield before 
him like dust before the whirlwind. They 
sink before his fire, like frost before the sun- 
beam. They are torn up and overwhelmed 
by his swift and unretiring advance, as the 
city on the sea-shore before the stormy rise of 
the ocean. He still advances ; he is gigantic 
alike in his ambition and genius; he at length 
is sovereign of the East ; he is all soul and 
sword ; but conquest has now done its work ; 
he has only a more illustrious triumph before 
him; he casts aside the sword, and commands 
that it shall be cast aside by all nations; he sits 
the benevolent arbiter of the earth ; he com- 
mands, and commerce showers wealth on all 
mankind ; he speaks the law of peace, and it 
is the law of all. For the great assembly of 
representatives from all kingdoms, he is the 
supreme legislator ; for the temple of univer- 
sal nature, he is the high priest ; from the 
central throne of the East he sends forth the 
combined dictates of majesty, power, and 
wisdom, like rays from a central luminary, 
to scatter the remotest darkness of the globe ; 
he sits, Tarare, the King of Men. 

The continued plaudits of the excited audi- 
tory followed this superb performance, scene 
by scene. Wild as its improbabilities were, 
and daring as was its language, there was a 
fascination in this rapid development of human 
faculties, which kept them in a perpetual fer- 
vour. Even when the severity of the sarcasm 
passed all the bounds of courtly observance, 
it was either lost in the general admiration of 
its sparkling language, or it was so quickly 
followed by some lofty incantation against the 
pride of birth, the folly of prejudice, or the 
feebleness of absolute custom, contending with 
salutary and magnificent change, that no time 
was left for censure. While the eye was gaz- 
ing at the flash, it was in the opposite quarter, 
as bright and as penetrating as ever, and in 
both alike inaccessible. 

The last sceries of the drama were still 
statelier than those which had already so 
deeply engaged the audience. Tarare, the 
conqueror, the king, and the legislator, was 
now to be no more. The Genii of fortune, 

power, and wisdom, again stood before the 
eye. They recited lofty sentiments, accom- 
panied with delicious music in the style of the 
ancient chorus. He was now to be more than 
man; to be enrolled among those mighty 
names, which change cannot reach, to which 


plete, the trial of mind had been accom- 
plished, the supremacy of valour and virtue 
had been shown, and now the three sister- 
destinies of man expanded their mighty wings. 
Tarare rose from the earth on a throne of 
gems. Clouds of crimson and gold followed 
the pomp upward, and gradually involved it 
from the eye. Trumpets and choral harmo- 
nies were heard, fainter as it rose, and the 
whole pomp slowly ascended, like an ascending 
world. 

Theatrical as all this was, the illusion was 
as complete as it was beautiful. It was asa 
lovely dream ; but, unlike the dream, was not 
made to vanish with the morning. The cur- 
tain fell amid deep silence ;—the emotion was 
too deep for applause. It was not until an 
actor came forward with some announcement 
for the following night, that the audience 
recovered their senses. Then the acclama- 
tions, unrestrained by the habitual etiquette of 
a — burst forth, Joseph himself taking 
the lead. 


THOUGHTS AND SENTENCES: 
GATHERED FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


Why it was that the ancients had no land- 

scape-painting, is a question deep, almost, as 

the mystery of life, and harder of solution than 

all the problems of jurisprudence combined. 
Printing. 

The Pagan man has no printing press; just 
four centuries, therefore, have the slaves of the 
Crescent clung to their darkness by rejecting 
it. Christianity signs her name; Islamism 
makes her mark. And the great doctors of 
the Mussulmans take their stand precisely 
where Jack Cade took his a few years after 
printing had been discovered. Jack and they 
both make it felony to be found with a spell- 
ing-book, and sorcery to deal with syntax. 


Stephen Duck. 

The English court kept Stephen Duck, the 
thresher, for the national poet-laureate, at 
a time when Pope was fixing an era in the 
literature. 


Verse, the First Kind of Composition. 


Those people are mistaken who imagine 
that prose is either a natural or possible form 
of composition in early states of society. It 
is such truth only as ascends from the earth, 
not such as descends from heaven, which can 
ever assume an unmetrical form. Now, ia 
the earliest states of society, all truth that 
has any interest or importance for man will 
connect itself with heaven. If it does not ori- 
ginally come forward in that sacred charat- 
ter, if it does not borrow its importance from 
its sanctity; then, by an inverse order, it will 
borrow a sanctity from its importance. Even 
agricultural truth, even the homeliest truths 
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of rural industry, brought into connection with 
religious inspiration, will be exalted, (like the 
common culinary utensils in the great vision 
of the Jewish prophet) and transfigured into 
vessels of glorious consecration. All things 
in this early stage of social man are meant 
mysteriously, have allegoric values, and week- 
day man moves amongst glorified objects. So 
that if any doctrine, principle, or system of 
truth, should call for communication at all, 
infallibly the communication will take the tone 
of a revelation; and the holiness of a revela- 
tion will express itself in the most impassioned 
form—perhaps with accompaniments of music, 
but certainly with metre. 


Aphorisms. 

This detached and insulated form of deli- 
vering thoughts is, in effect, an evasion of all 
the difficulties connected with composition. 
Every man as he walks through the streets, 
may contrive to jot down an independent 
thought; a short-hand memorandum of a great 
truth. Standing on one leg you may accom- 
plish this. The labour of composition begins 
when you have to put your separate threads 
of thought into a loom; to weave them into a 
continuous whole; to connect, to introduce 
them; to blow them out or expand them; to 
carry them out to a close. All this evil is 
evaded by the aphoristic form. 


Plato. 

In Plato there is a gloomy grandeur arising 
at times from the elementary mysteries of 
man’s situation and origin, snatches of music 
from some older and Orphic philosophy, which 
impress a vague feeling of solemnity towards 
the patriarch of that school, though you can 
seldom trace his movement through all that 
high and vapoury region. 


INVESTITURE BY DRINKING 
HORNS.* 


Horns were formerly used as modes of inves- 
titure, and this manner of endowing was usual 
amongst the Danes in England. 

King Cnute himself gave lands at Pusey in 
Berkshire to the family of that name, with a 
horn solemnly at that time delivered, as a con- 
firmation of the grant. 

Edward the Confessor made a like donation 
to the family of Nigel. 

The celebrated horn of Alphus, kept in the 
sacristy in York Minster, was probably a 
drinking-cup belonging to this prince, and was 
by him given, together with all his lands and 
revenues, to that church. “ When he gave 
the horn that was to convey it (his estate) he 
filled it with wine, and on his knees before the 
altar, ‘ Deo et S. Petro omnes terras et reddi- 
tus propinavit.? So that he drank it off, in 


testimony that thereby he gave them his 
lands. : 


® Arcl.eol, }, 3. 


THE MIRROR, 


MIRRORS OF BEAUTY. 


Fatr maiden! be not over-proud of thy beauty. 
Though thy Mirror tell thee that thine eye is 
stained with a celestial blue, and thy cheek 
coloured with carmine of the sunset, yet 
shortly over both must the dimness of fading 
pass. No grey moralizers are we who state 
it, merely to put you in mind of Death and 
his cross-bones ; no, our motive is another, 
and it is this; that thou disdain not too highly 
in the palmy days of thy bloom, and the flou- 
rishing pride of thy beauty, the humble ador- 
ing swain, who lives in thy smile, and does 
homage at thy feet. For the day may come,— 
and that will be the day when thy gold hair 
is dimmer, and thy rose-skin tarnished,—that 
the rejected suitors of thy youth will pass thee 
by undesired, and Neglect consign to the shades 
of old-maid-hood, the spinster who “ sat in the 
seat of the scorner.” © ye beautiful girls of 
England and her homes, “ be not high-minded, 
but fear !” 

But my moral has a tale: listen to it, beau- 
tiful young women ! 

In the pleasant villages of Bretagne, and 
on the Sunday which follows the 8th of Sep- 
tember, Notre Dame de Clery, as the villagers 
call her,—Sweet Saint and Patroness of the 
place,—has a grand féte celebrated to her 
honour. Beneath the blue skies, and the 
lovely weather, the whole village is metamor- 
phosed into a merry fair, where the trouba- 
dour with his many-stringed harp, and the 
jongleur with his marvellous feats, exhibit all 
their powers of attraction. 

But not for this is Bretagne remarkable : 
these festivities may be everywhere seen, at 
your Carnivals, your Feasts of Lanterns, or 
Feasts of Fools, in Italy, China, France, or 
Hindostan ; but it is especially for a sweet 
custom which reigns in this rude hamlet, 
marked by an air of refinement, scarce equalled 
by the courtliest customs of chivalric Blois. 

This féte has something to do, as we shall 
show, with love-making, and, even farther 
than that, with love-matches. At the conclu- 
sion of the féte, each Pierrot, or amatory 
Romeo, on taking affectionate leave of his 
Marie, or soul-enchanting Juliet, presents her 
with a special kind of bouquet, sold only upon 
this occasion. This is no Covent-Garden nose- 
gay,made up of cabbage-roses, blowzy peonies, 
African, marigolds, and green dock-leaves, but 
such a one, minute in form, and exquisite in 
arrangement, as the glorious shepherd-prince, 
Paris, would have laid upon the balmy bosom 
of his Helen. 

Artificial flowers of every fanciful shape 
compose this gem of nosegays. The cup of 


every flower is formed of a glittering pearl, 
made of /ooking-glass, and everywhere dis- 
posed between the flowers and leaves, are 
numbers of brilliant little convex Murrrors. 
These bouquets are religiously preserved by 
the young girls, as they are generally a pledge 
of proposed marriage at All Saints, or Christ- 
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mas. These intelligent glasses are placed 
at the head of their beds, and are frequently 
looked at with great interest to see if the little 
mirrors remain untarnished ; as otherwise, it 
is a sure proof of the infidelity of the youth 
of the tell-tale treasure. The subjoined sim- 
le poem, alluding to the “ Custom of the 
irrors,” we draw from Miss Costello’s Ram- 
bles among the Bocages and Vines, as also the 
incidents of this Bretagne legend. Ofa deeply 
melancholy character, it would appear, by the 
conclusion, that the young girl on whom it 
was composed by the rustic minstrel, must 
have committed suicide. She is called in the 
verse, Marhait de Kergluj, or, in the strange 
dialect of Vannes, Varc’hait doc’h Gerglu- 
jar :— 


“THE MIRRORS. 
Dialect of Vannes. 


Chileuet holl, o chileuet, 
Ur zonik néué zo sauet. 


* Listen all and listen long, 

To the minstrel's latest sony ; 
*Tis of Mary whom ye knew, 
Flower that in our hamlet grew. 


Oft her mother said apart, 
* Mary, oh, how fair thou art |’ 


* Ah! what boots it being fair ? 
Happier other maidens are | 

1 am with’ring on the stem, 
For I may not wed, like them. 
When the apple’s tender check 
Blushes with its rosy streak, 

It is sought and gather'd free ; 
But, if left upon the tree, 

Soon ’t will perish and decay, 
Aud, like me, wiil fade away |’ 


* Pretty child, lament no more, 
Wait but tiil a year be o'er.’ 


* If I die before the year, 

Thou wilt shed the truitless tear. 

Build a tomb if L should die, 

On it let three nosegays lie ; 

Oue must be of roses’ shven, 

Aud the rest of laurel green. 

When two lovers pass that way, 
Tender grief their hearts shall move ; 

Each shall choose a flower and say, 
«Tis her grave who died for love: 

For around her shining hair 
Was no marriage garland tied, 

No bright Mirrors giittering there, 
Bade us hait her as a bride! 


* Ah !—no bell for me shall sound, 
Place me not in hallow'd ground ; 

Dig my grave beside the way, 

Never priest a prayer shall say: 

None the flower-strewn grave shall see, 
Of a wretch who died like me !’” 


Being upon the subject of “ Mirrors,” it 
affords us no ungraceful opportunity of notic- 
ing a flattering contribution, which came to 
hand some days ago, with the signature of 


“ Innes.” We bid its unassuming writer be 
of good cheer, and to cultivate industriously 
the mental talents of his, or her, youth. The 
lines are simplicity’s self, and the ideas be- 
speak a candid and ingenuous mind; which 
make the praise it offers us trebly pleasant. 


THE MIRROR. 


THE MIRROR. 


Mirror of Time! in thy fair page, 

I read in lines most pure and bright, 
The present, past, and future age, 

Set forth in forms that must delight. 


Mirror of Truth! where all is found, 
Like Ophir gold,—that gold refin’d— 
To shed its dazzling rays around, 
In gleams to purify the mind. 


Mirror of Beauty! where I trace 
All that is beatiful and real ; 

The brittle mirror shows the face, 
But you the depths of mind reveal. 


Mirror of Worth! what germs adorn 
Thy goodly page iu lightsome sheen, 

Like flowers smiling on the morn, 
That beautify each varied scene, 


Still as a Mirror shed thy light, 
Reflecting all of wit aud worth, 
And may thy pages cause delight 
O'er the most distant parts of ee 
NNES, 


EARLIEST TRAVELLERS TO THE 
HOLY LAND. 


Arcutrus, about the year 705, is the first 
travelling pilgrim on record, who visited 
Jerusalem and its holy places, and from 
whose report Adamannus composed a narra- 
tive which was received with very considera- 
ble approbation. 


He describes the Temple on Mouut Calvary with 
some minuteness, mentioning its twelve pillars and 
eight gates. But his attention was more particularly 
attracted by relics, those objects which all Jerusalem 
flocked to handle and to kiss with the greatest rever- 
ence. He saw the cup used at the Lust Supper—the 
sponge on which the vinegar was poured—the lance 
which pierced the side of our Lord—the eloth in which 
he was wrapped—also another cloth woven by the 
Virgin Mary, whereon were represented the figure of 
the Saviour, and of the Twelve Apostles. 


WIixrBaLp, a Saxon, about 785, undertook 
the same journey, influenced by the same 
motives. 


From his infancy he had been distinguished by a 
sage and pious disposition; and on emerging from 
boyhood, he was seized with an anxious desire to “ try 
the unknown ways of peregrination—to pass over the 
huge wastes of ocean to the ends of earth.’ He 
obtained a place in the Roman Calendar. In Jerusa- 
lem he saw all that Arcalfus saw, and nothing more; 
but he had previously visited the tomb of the Sevea 
Sleepers, and the cave in which St. Juhn wrote the 
Apocalypse. 


BERNaRD proceeded to Palestine in the year 
878. He travelled first to Egypt, and from 
thence made his way across the desert. 

At Alexandria he was subjected to tribute by the 
avaricious governor, who paid no regard to the written 
orders of the Sultan. The treatment which he received 
at Cairo was still more distressing. He was thrown 
into prison, and in this extremity he asked couusel of 
God; whereupon it was miraculously revealed to him, 
that thirteen denari, such as he had presented to the 
other M » would p here an equally fa- 
vourable result. The celestial origin of this advice 
was proved by its complete success. The pilgrim was 
not only liberated, but obtained letters from the propi- 
tiated ruler, which saved him from all farther exactiou. 


The Crusapes threw open the holy places 
to the eyes of all Europe ; and, accordingly, 
s0 long as a Christian king swayed the sceptre 
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in the capital of Judza, the merit of indivi- 
dual pilgrimages was greatly diminished. 
But no sooner had the warlike Saracens 
recovered possession of Jerusalem, than the 
wonted difficulty and danger returned ; and, 
as might be expected, the interest attached to 
the sacred buildings, which the “ infidel dogs ” 
were no longer worthy to behold, revived in 
greater vigour than formerly. 


Witi1am DE Bou.peseEL., in 1831, adven- 
tured on an expedition into Arabia and Pales- 
tine, of which some account has been pub- 


In the munastery of St. Catharine, at the base of 
Mount Sinai, he was hospitably received by the monks, 
who showed him the bones of their patron saint, ina 
tomb which, however, they ap; ear not to have treated 
with much respect. By meaus of hard beating, we are 
told, they brought from out these remaius of mortality, 
asmall portion of bloud, which they presented to the 
pilgrim as a gift of singular value. A ci:cumstance 
which particularly astonished him, would probably 
have produced no less sensation iv a less believing 
mind ; the blood, it seems, “ had not the appearance of 
teal blood, but rather of some thick oily substance ;” 
nevertheless the miracle was regarded by him as oue of 
the _— that had ever been wituessed in this 
worid. 


BERTRANDON DE LA Broquiere, a hundred 
years afterwards, sailed from Venice to Jaffa, 
where, according to the statistics of contrite 

ilgrims, “the pardons of the Holy Land 
in.” 


At Jerusalem, he found the Christians reduced to a 
state of the most cruel thraldom, Such of them as 
engaged in trade were locked up iu their shops every 
night by the Saracens, who upened the doors in the 
morning at such an hour as seemed to them most 
proper or convenient. At Damascus they were treated 
with equal severity. The two first persons whom he 
met in this city kuocked him down—an injury which 
ened not resent for fear of immediately lusing his 


Brepensacn, of Mentz, and Martin Baum- 
GARTEN, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, achieved a journey into the Holy Land. 

The latter of these, while passing through Egypt, 
was most barbarously treated by the Saracen buys, 
who pelted him with dirt, brickbats, stones, and rotteu 
fruits. At Hebron he was shown the tield, “ where it 
is said, or at least guessed, that Adam was made ;”” but 
the reddish earth of which it is composed is now used 
iu the manufacture of prayer-beads. 


BartTHoLomEo GEoRGEWwITz, travelled in 
the same century as the foregoing. 

He gives a melaucholy account of the miseries en- 
dured by such Christians as were carried iuto slavery 
by the Turks in those evil days. ‘hey were manacled 
day and night,—obliged to plough with oxeu in the 
field—the sufferers often being men of rank, and 
learned by profession. Owing to the gieat rivers aud 
arms of the sea, it was, also, extremely difficult for 

who were seut into Asia, to effect their escape ; 
whence, in many cuses, the horrors of captivity had uu 
other limits than those of the natural life. No wonder 
that Bartholomeo recommends to every one visiting 

parts, to make his will, “ like oue going, not to 
the earthly, but to the heavenly, Jerusalem.” 


Laurence ALDERSEY, who set out from 
London, in 1581, was the first Protestant who 
encountered the perils of a voyage to Syria. 

The Catholics on board endeavoured to make him 


kiss a figure off the Virgin Mary, whicl® he resclutely 
tefused, like a true Protestant, Ou his journey to 
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Jerusalem, he describes Kama as so “ ruinated that he 
tovk it to be rether a heape of stones than a towne.” 
He was much miltreated by the A.abs, but entered 
the holy city in peace.® 

The beginning of the seventeenth century 
witnessed a higher order of travellers, who 
from such a mixture of motives as might ac- 
tuate either a pilgrim or an antiquary, under- 
took the perilous tour of the Holy Land. 
Among these, one of the most distinguished 
was George Sandys, who commenced his pe- 
regrinations in the year 1610. 

He was succeeded by Doubdan, Cheron, 
Thevenot, Gonzales, Morrison, Maundrell, 
and Pococke ; all of whom have contributed 
many valuable materials towards a complete 
knowledge of the localities, government, and 
actual condition of modern Palestine. 

In our own days, the number of works on 
these important subjects has increased greatly; 
presenting a nearer and more minute view of 
society, and more sterling descriptions of 
Asiatic edifices and sceneries, than could pos- 
sibly be obtained by the earlier travellers. 


STORM AT SEA. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A PASSENGER ON 
BOARD THE EXMOUTH. (PORT LOUIS.) 


WE parted from the pilot on the 17th of 
March, and made a most tedious passage till 
the 26th of April, when, between 7 and 8 S. lat. 
we encountered a very heavy gale, and lay to 
till the morning of the 29th. 

On the morning of the 30th we witnessed a 
most extraordinary phenomenon ; the day ap- 
peared to break full an hour before its time, 
though there was no apparent break in tho 
heavens from which it could be said light 
broke; all was seen through the medium of 
bright crimson. Sails, men, sea, and even 
gray clouds, appeared as acted on by a Claude 
Lorraine glass ; it gradually decreased till the 
sun rose. The Ist of May was one of the most 
lovely days I ever remember to have wit- 
nessed, and on it and the 2d we made the two 
first fair runs we had had, but the sea conti- 
nued still unaccountably high, and was run- 
ning against the wind. At a little before 
3 p.m. on the 3d, I was struck by a very pecu- 
liar cloud that rose on our lee bow. e had 
prayers as usual, and sat down to dinner; the 
wind increased; by 8 p.m. it set in a strong 
gale from the N.E. to E., and from E. to S.; 
by 12 it blew what they denominate a storm, 
and by 7 4.m—I am at a loss for a word—I 
cannot at such a time attempt to describe the 
order of events. By 11 a.m. on the 4th, our 
state was powerless, and we had about two 
feet of water on the main deck. To describe 
the horrors of the scene as light came on us is 
impossible ; though it was light, nothing was 
visible a yard from the ship, such was the 


* Murray's Historical Account of Diseoveries aud 
Travels in Asia, vol. iii., p. 130. 
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violence of the wind and volume of spray. At 
precisely 11 minutes before 11 a.m. the wind 
suddenly ceased, and the sun made two at- 
tempts to struggle forth and show us all the 
terrors of the scene and the frightful confu- 
sion on the deck ; there was, nevertheless, not 
the slightest rise in the glass, which had been 
falling all night. Precisely as the hand of 
my watch struck on midday, a crash, such as 
perhaps never mortal before heard and sur- 
vived to record, broke forth; such was the 
violence of the wind, that the very sea, though 
rising in mountains, appeared perfectly de- 
prived of its fury. I do not exaggerate when 
I say, that sea, air, and sky, appeared one 
combined mass ; and as the different particles 
of wreck flew from us, and rose as high as the 
eye could follow them, it was not possible to 
say whether they rode on wind, wave, or 
cloud. By about half-past 1 p.m. all hope of 
the ship surviving long seemed lost, and the 
captain notified such to the passengers. I 
must leave such scenes to the imagination of 
the reader. It was deemed advisable that the 
passengers should go below, and the whole 
party assembled in the great cabin, the divi- 
sions, being long ago knocked away. Six men 
were attending the leak from the rudder, and 
the remainder chiefly employed in raising 
water in the buckets. At about this time 
(between 1 and 2 p.m.) the fore and mainmasts 
were got rid of, and fortunately went over 
the side without loss of life or injury to the 
side. The ship was at this time so perfectly 
over, and so much by the head, that there 
was not the slightest doubt that she was fast 
settling in the water; had the mast been left, 
there can be no doubt that in an hour would 
have been our end. At about half-past 
3 o’clock the captain came down, and said he 
believed some one had touched or injured his 
glass, as it had made the extraordinary rise 
of half an inch within the last few minutes ; 
butzhe“observed, “ It can signify little, for the 
pumps neither of them work, and it would be 
wrong to deceive you,” or words to that 
effect. It has since been ascertained that 
there was far more water in the ship than was 
imagined, or is entered in the log, and the 
passengers were at that time sitting aft in 
about a foot and ahalf.of water. ‘The cap- 
tain had quitted the door, perhaps about three 
minutes, when a cheer from the men broke on 
us; one of the pumps worked, and at the 
same moment the wind almost ceased! It is 
not possible to describe that instant, the night 
that followed, or the morning that succeeded ; 
the ship may even then be said to have had 
her head almost under water, and until the 
sun set she scarcely appeared to have any dis- 
position to rise, the water that was on the 
upper deck merely swashing from side to side 
like the contents of a washtub ; all the galley 
and bulkheads of the forecastle were gone, 
and the men’s chests were so totally ground 
to bits, that there was scarcely a co of 
wood left as large as a rat-trap. Nothing 
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perhaps can give a more correct idea of the 
violence of the wind, than the assurance of the 
masts both having gone over the side without 
the slightest noise being heard. Thus, then, 
on the morning of the 5th inst., in 18 515, 
lat. and 75 long., about 1,100 miles from this, 
we lay on the frightful sea without masts or 
rudder ; the lee guns and two anchors were 
got over, much of the cargo followed, and by 
the 12th we had a third attempt at a rudder, 
but that succeeded tolerably, and under jury 
mast we were doing well; the leaks in the 
chains stopped, and the ports closed; our 
great terror being the fear of fire, from the 
dreadful heat of the holds, which at times 
they could not enter. Most of the upper jute 
that was wet was thrown over. On the 
morning of the 15th a sail was discovered 
astern, which proved to be the Elora, from 
Bombay ; she refused, on good grounds, to 
tug us, but to stay by us the night, 
and she continued with us till we sighted 
land, and then, when in smooth water, took 
us in tow. It is useless to give any account 
of hopes, fears, failures, and disappointments, 
with all those horrors attendant on such 
scenes. It pleased God to allow us to anchor 
at the mouth of this harbour on Sunday, the 
24th, all hands well, and nothing can surpass 
the hospitality shown to us. — From the 
Times. 


MODERN ALEXANDRIA : 
UNDER MEHEMET ALI. 


[Bettevine that, by reason of the important 
changes which have lately taken place, and 
are still rapidly proceeding, with regard to 
the political condition and position of Egypt, 
an account of Alexandria, the seat of Mehemet 
Ali’s government and improvements, would be 
acceptable to our readers, we submit to them 
the subjoined paper :— ] 
Modern Alexandria. 

Modern Alexandria, called by the Turks 
Scanderia, or Escanderia, is shut in by walls 
and fortifications, extending far beyond the 
inhabited portion, which being merely a nar- 
row neck of land, has been again enclosed by 
an inner wall, stretching from one harbour to 
the other. In this intermural space are se- 
veral Arab villages, huddled together in clus- 
ters, containing a miserable and squalid popu- 
lation.* 

Within this desert boundary, two forts 
have been raised on considerable heights. 
Near one of these forts is situated a convent 
of Italian capuchins, with a walled garden ; 
a hospital for the sick, upon an extensive 
scale ; the remains of the mosque of a thou- 
sand pillars, once a Christian church ; and 
near it, the Greek convent, a building of con- 
siderable dimensions. Jn several parts of the 
same circuit are the handsome houses of 


© Hogg’s Travels in Ezypt, vol. i. p. 180. 
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foreign settlers, amid gardens and palm- 
groves; beneath the soil of which are many 
ancient cisterns, which still receive their annual 
supply of water from the New Canal, and their 
mouths are everywhere to be seen, resembling 
those of ordinary wells.* In spite, however, 
of the quantity of salt and nitre that corrupt 
the soil of the vicinity, a considerable degree 
of cultivation begins to extend around this 
barren tract.+ 

Two gates, strongly fortified and guarded, 
give access to the country. Of these gates, 
one leads to Rosetta, and the other towards 
Pompey’s Pillar, and thence to the New Ca- 
nal, and Cairo. 

Appearance of the Harbour, or New Port. 

The low craggy beach, to the right, is 
crowned with a group of windmills, succeeded 
by ranges of storehouses, and a picturesque, 
but neglected summer pavilion of the Pasha’s, 
with piles of timber lying in the fore-ground. 
Close to these is the termination of the new 
canal, and a little beyond are some massy, 
fortified walls, over which is seen the summit 
ofa slender minaret. Still farther, Pompey’s 
ilar towers on high. Next is the principal 

ding -place of the port, generally lined with 
small craft, behind which is the custom-house; 
and at the farthest extremity of this line of 
coast, a cluster of tasteless buildings, full of 
windows, like an overgrown English manu- 
factory, the usual residence of the omnipo- 
tent Pasha, and his numerous suite.t 


Inhabitants, seen on the Beach. 

On drawing near the shore, Arabs are seen 
pursuing their employments on the beach: 
soldiers, strangely dressed, near them on 
guard :—numerous donkey riders, singularly 
habited :—women, enveloped in large blue 
mantles, that leave only their eyes visible ; 
some with earthern jars on their heads, and 
others with a child astride on one shoulder:— 
loaded camels issuing from a deep road, 
waving their slender necks, and filing slowly 
away like a theatrical procession: and, at 
sunset, many individuals approaching solitary 
spots on the shore, and, aiter making the pre- 
paratory ablutions, there performing their de- 
votional exercises, with the numerous pros- 
trations prescribed by the ritual.§ 


People of the Interior. 
_ Inthe Frank quarter, the scene is interest- 
ing, and perpetually changing. ‘lhe constant 
succession of passengers is made up of a.mot- 
ley assemblage of Arabs, Turks, Greeks, and 
Franks, each in their peculiar costume. Mili- 
tary officers frequently pass on horseback, in 
Tichly-embroidered uniforms, with an orna- 
ment on each breast, either simply of wrought 


® Hoxg's:Exypt, vol. i. p. 180. 
— Topography of Thebes, &c. cap. vi. 


$ Voxg's Visit to Alexandria, Diumascug, and Jeru- 
talem, vol. i. p. 89; 2 vole. 8vo. 1835. 
§ Travels in Egypt, vol. i. p. 95. 
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silver, or composed of diamonds, according to 
their grade ; always with one or two “ run- 
ning footmen,” in long blue cotton vests, and 
white turbans, preceding their horses, and 
often followed by two others, whose dresses 
may have a more military cast. Sometimes 
groups of soldiers lounge by, shabbily habited 
in dingy red jackets and trousers, with a cap 
of the same colour : many of them tall, well- 
grown men, of every variety of complexion, 
ill-dressed, bare-legged, and almost shoeless. 
Revenue and Population. 

The revenue * of Egypt is variously esti- 
mated, some averaging it at 25,000,000 of 
dollars, others at 2,100,000/.; and others 
again from 2,500,000/. to 3,000,000/. sterling. 

The population of Alexandria—a strange 
colluvies of different nations—amounts, ac- 
cording to calculations made in 1835,+ to be- 
tween 36 and 40,000. Of these, 3,000 are 
English, Maltese, and Ionians under English 
protection ; 300 French, 40 Germans, 30 Ita- 
lians, 10 Algerines, and 20 natives of different 
parts of the Levant, are under French pro- 
tection. There are also 400 Greeks, 500 na- 
tives of Tuscany, 296 Austrians, 150 Neapo- 
litans, 70 Sardinians, and 60 Spaniards ; 
making a total of 4,876 foreigners. 


Imposts and Tazes. 

The possession of the surface of the soil 
throughout the whole country has been re- 
sumed as an appanage of the government, ac- 
quired by right of conquest ; and every capa- 
cious and well-constructed edifice, wherever 
situated, is either a government store, or a 
government manufactory. Thus all belongs 
to government, and the government is the 
Pasha ; the people are mere appendages to 
the soil : their labour and their lives equally 
subject to his arbitrary will. Again, the 
power of the Pasha compels the cultivation 
of such articles as will be profitable tc him- 
self, and purchases the produce at a price 
fixed by his own agents. To such a length is 
this taxation carried, that the Arabs are re- 
strained from converting even the succulent 
plants that grow at their doors into an article 
of profitable export ; and the very ordure of 
their camels, which, mixed with mud, forms 
their only fuel, contributes its tithe to swell 
the hoards of the Pasha. 


The Old and New Port. 

The present city is a kind of peninsula, 
situated between two ports. That to the 
westward was called by the ancients the Por- 
tus Eunostus, now the Old Port, and is by 
far the best ; Turkish vessels only are allowed 
to anchor there, and it is hardly ever entered 
or used, save by the grain-boats from Rosetta ; 
the other, pie: the New Port, is for the 


® Wilkinson's Topography of Thebes, p. 277. 

+ This precise a ary st t is from the 
French paper, established by the Pasha himself at 
Akexiudria. Allowanees must of course be made for 
the iucrease of population during the last five yeurs, 
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Christians ; at the extremity of one of the 
arms of which stood the famous Pharos. The 
New Port, the only harbour for Europeans, 
is clogged up with sand, insomuch that in 
stormy weather ships are liable to bilge ; and 
the bottom being also rocky, the cables soon 
chafe and part; so that one vessel driving 
against a second, and that against a third, 
they are perhaps all lost. Of this there was 
a fatal instance sixteen or eighteen years ago, 
when forty-two vessels were dashed to pieces 
on the Mole, in a gale of wind from the north- 
west, and numbers have been since lost there 
at different times; indeed it is not safe to 
winter there. The Old Harbour will in time 
be destroyed likewise, as the ballast of ves- 
sels has been continually thrown into it for 
the last 200 years.* 


The Mahmoodeea, or New Canal. 


About a mile beyond Pompey’s Pillar, is 
the termination of Mehemet Ali’s New Canal, 
called the Mahmoodeea, formed to unite Alex- 
andria with the Nile, and which begins at 
Faoua. A previous channel had always ex- 
isted, for the purpose of conveying water to 
the city, and the old enormous cisterns re- 
main still. A somewhat different line was, 
however, selected for the New Canal, which 
is navigable for boats of considerable size. 
It has totally ruined the trade of Rosetta, but 
has converted Alexandria into the metropolis 
of Egypt. On the side of this Kalidj, or New 
Canal, are gardens, full of orange and lemon- 
trees ; and the fields are full of caper and 
palm-trees.+ 


Alexandria under Attack. 


It is stated that Alexandria, if taken by 
conquest, would be a place of no value. A 
foreign power could not maintain itself there, 
as the country is without water. ‘This must 
be brought from the Nile by the Kalidj, or 
New Canal, of twelve leagues. It is evident, 
therefore, that were a foreign power to take 
possession, the canal would be shut, and all 
supplies of water cut off. 

White observes, in his gyptiaca, that 
the whole of the fortifications of Alexandria 
might be easily beaten down by a single fri- 
gate ; but from the want of water, it would 
be difficult to keep possession of the town, 
without being masters of the surrounding 
country. 


Remains of Old Alexandria. 


Some parts of the old walls of the city are 
yet standing, and present us with a master- 
piece of ancient masonry. They are flanked 
with large towers, about 200 paces distant 
from each other, with small ones in the mid- 
dle. Below are magnificent casements, which 
may serve for travellers to walk in.t 


® Scenes and Impressions in Eyypt and Italy, p. 208. 
+ Hoxgg's Egypt, vol. ii. p, 127. 
¢ Burrowe's Encyclopedia, vol. i. p. 198, 
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FAlanners and Customs. 


HINDOO MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 


Tue bridegroom having been received by the 
father of the bride with various ceremonies, 
the bride has three vessels of water poured 
severally upon her head; during which cere- 
mony the following prayers are pronounced:— 
“ Love! I know thy name; thou art called an 
intoxicating beverage; bring the bridegroom 
happily; for thee was formed the inebriating 
draught! Fire! thy best origin is here; 
through devotion wert thou created. May 
this oblation ,be efficacious.” After which, 
the hand of the bride is placed in that of the 
bridegroom, both having been previously 
rubbed with some auspicious drug, and a ma- 
tron binds them with cusa ss, amid the 
sound of cheerful music. The father of the 
bride then bidding the attendant priests begin 
their acclamations, pours water from a vessel 
containing tila and cusa grass upon the hands 
of the united pair, at the same time exclaiming, 
“ God the Existent;” and, after pronouncing 
the name and designations of the bridegroom, 
the bride, and himself, says, “ I give unto thee 
this damsel adorned with jewels, and protected 
by the lord of creatures.” The bridegroom 
replies, “ Well be it.” After which, the 
bridegroom, having received from the father 
of the bride a piece of gold, and recited an 
appropriate text, the parties are affianced, and, 
as they walk forth, the bridegroom thus ad- 
dresses the bride: “ May the regents of space, 
may air, the sun, and fire, dispel that anxiety 
which thou feelest in thy mind, and turn thy 
heart to me. Be gentle in thy aspect, and 
loyal to thy husband; be fortunate in cattle, 
amiable in thy mind, and beautiful in thy per- 
son; be mother of valiant sons; be fond of de- 
lights; be cheerful; and bring prosperity to 
our bipeds and quadrupeds.” A libation of 
water is afterwards made; and the father of 
the bride, having meditated the gayatri, tiesa 
knot with the skirts of the mantles of the 
bridegroom and bride, saying, “ Ye must be 
inseparably united in matters of duty, wealth, 
and love. The bridegroom next attires the 
bride, at the same time performing a variety 
of ceremonies, among v:hich are the following. 
Going to the principa’ apartment of the house, 
he prepares a sacrificial fire, and hallows the 
implements; after which, a friend of his, bear 
ing a jar, walks round the fire, and stops 0 
the south side of it; and another, after per 
forming the same ceremony, places himself on 
the right of the first. The bridegroom then 
casts four double handfuls of rice, mixed with 
leaves of sami, into a flat basket; and placing 
near it a stone and mullar, which he had, with 
much formality, previously touched, he causes 
the bride to be clothed with a new waistcloth 
and scarf, while he himself recites a variety of 
prayers. After which, the bride goes to the 
western side of the fire, and recites a prayer, 
while she steps on a mat made of virana grass, 





















covered with silk; and seating herself down on 
the edge of the mat, the bridegroom makes 
six oblations of clarified butter, reciting a 
prayer with each. He then names the three 
worlds separately and conjointly, presenting 
oblations; and, after making four or five ob- 
lations to fire and to the moon, he rises up 
with the bride, and, passing from her left to 
her right, makes her join her hands‘in a hollow 
form. The rice, which was previously putinto 
the basket, being then taken up, and the stone 
which was laid near it, being placed before the 
bride, she treads on it with the point of her right 
foot, while the bridegroom recites the follow- 
ing prayer: “ Ascend this stone, be firm like 
this stone, distress my foe, and be not subser- 
vient to my enemies.” He then pours on her 
hands a ladleful of clarified butter; another 
rson gives her the rice; two ladlesful of 
Patter are poured over it; when she separates 
her hands, and lets fall the rice on the fire, 
while a holy text isrecited. She treads again 
on the stone, again makes an oblation of rice, 
again a prayer is recited, again walking is 
performed round the fire, again four or five 
oblations are made with similar ceremonies 
and prayers, when the bridegroom pours two 
ladlesful of butter upon the edge of the basket, 
and then rice out of it, into the fire, saying: 
“May this oblation to fire be efficacious,” 
After the ceremony of ascending the stone and 
throwing the rice into the fire, the bride is 
conducted to the bridegroom, and by him di- 
rected to step successively into seven circles, 
while seven texts are repeated. This is the 
most emphatical part of the ritual; for, as soon 
as the seventh step of the bride is performed, 
the nuptial bond is complete and irrevocable. 
The bridegroom then, in appropriate texts, 
addresses the bride and spectators; after 
which, his friend, who stood near the sacrifi- 
cial fire, bearing a jar of water, advances to 
the spot where the seventh step was completed, 
and, while a prayer is recited, pours water on 
the head of the bridegroom, and then on the 
head of the bride. When this ceremony is 
completed, the bridegroom, putting his left 
hand under the hands of his bride, which are 
joined in a hollow posture, takes her right 
hand in his, and recites six holy texts; after 
which, he sits down with her near the fire, 
and makes oblations, at the same time naming, 
severally and conjointly, the three worlds. 
On the evening of the same day, when the 
stars begin to appear, the bride sits down on 
a bull’s hide of a red colour, placed with the 
neck towards the east, and the hair upwards; 
and the bridegroom, sitting down beside her 
makes oblations, naming the three worlds, as 
usual; then six other oblations, pouring each 
time the remainder of the clarified butter on 
her head, and reciting the following prayers:— 
“T obviate by this full oblation all ill marks 
in the lines of thy hands, in thy eye-lashes, 
and in the spots of thy body. I obviate by 
this full oblation all the ill marks ofthy hair, 
and whatever is sinful in thy looking or in thy 
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erying. I obviate by this full oblation all that 
may be sinful in thy temper, in thy speaking, 
and in thy laughing. I obviate by this full 
oblation all the ill marks in thy teeth, and in 
the dark intervals between them; in thy 
hands and in thy feet. Whatever natural 
or accidental evil marks were on any por- 
tion of thy body I have obviated such 
marks by these full oblations of clarified but- 
ter. ay this oblation be efficacious.” 
After rising up, and contemplating the Polar 
star as an emblem of stability, matrons pour 
upon them water mixed with leaves, which had 
been placed upon an altar prepared for that 
purpose, and the bridegroom again makes ob- 
lations with the names of the worlds. He 
then eats food, prepared without factitious 
salt, reciting prayers during the meal; and 
when he has finished, the remainder is given 
to the bride. During the three subsequent 
days, the married couple ‘must remain in the 
house of the father of the bride, must abstain 
from factitious salt, and must live chastely and 
austerely, sleeping on the ground. On the 
fourth day, the bridegroom carries her to his 
house, reciting texts when he ascends the car- 
riage, and when they come to cross roads. 
On arriving at the end of their journey, he 
conducts her into his house, at the same time 
chanting a hymn; after which, matrons seat 
her on a bull's hide, as before, and the bride- 
groom recites a prayer. They then place a 
young child in her lap, putting roots of lotus, 
or#ruits, into his hand; when the bridegroom 
takes him up, and, after preparing a sacrificial 
fire with all the usual ceremonies, makes eight 
different oblations, with as many prayers. 
After which, the bride salutes her father-in- 
law and the other relations of her husband. 
The bridegroom then prepares another sacri- 
ficial fire, and, sitting down with the bride on 
his right hand, makes twenty oblations, with 
as many prayers, at the same time throwing 
the remainder of each portion of the conse- 
crated butter into a jar of water, which is 
afterwards poured on the head of the bride, 
conclusive of the marriage ceremony. 4 
G.C. 


CLOTHES. 
“ Cores,” says the venerable Fuller, “ are 
for necessity: warm clothes for health; cleanly 
for decency; lasting, for thrift; and rich, for 
magnificence. 

“Clothes ought to be remembrancers of our 
lost innoceney. Besides, why should we brag 
of what’s but borrowed? Should the estridge 
snatch off the gallant’s feather, the beaver his 
hat, the goat his gloves, the sheep his suit, the 
silkworm his stockings, and neat his shoes, 
(to strip him no farther than modesty will 
give leave) he would be left in a cold condition. 
. “ And yet ’tis more pardonable to be proud, 
even of cleanly rags, than (as many are) of 
affected slovenliness. The one is proud of a 
mole-hill, the other of a dunghill.” 
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BATTLES OF BUTTERFLIES. 


Tue common white butterflies of our gardens 
are contentious animals, and drive away every 
rival from their haunts. They may be seen 
progressively ascending into the air, in ardent 
unheeding contest; and thus they are observed, 
captured and consumed in a moment by some 
watchful bird. But there are few of this spe- 
cies more jealous and pugnacious than the lit- 
tle argus. When fully animated, it will not 
suffer any of its tribe to cross its path, or ap- 
proach the flower on which it sits with impu- 
nity; even the large admiral (vanessa ata- 
lanta) at those times it will assail and drive 
away. There is another small butterfly (pa- 
pilio phleas), however, as handsome and, 
perhaps, still more quarrelsome, frequenting, 
too, the same station and flowers: and a con- 
stant warfare subsists between them. These 
diminutive creatures, whenever they come near 
to each other, are seen to dart into action, and 
continue buffetting one another about, till one 
retires from the contest; when the victor re- 
turns in triumph to the station he had left. 
Should the enemy again advance, the combat 
is renewed; but, should a cloud obscure the 
sun, a breeze chill the air, their ardour becomes 
abated, and contention ceases. 

The papilio phleas enjoys a combat even 
with its kindred. Two of them are seldom 
disturbed, when basking on a knot of asters 
in September, without mutual strife ensuing. 
Being less affected by cold and moisture than 
the argus, they remain with us longer, afid 
these contentions are protracted till late in the 
autumn. The pugnacious disposition of the 
argus butterfly soon deprives it of much of its 
beauty; and, unless captured soon after its 
birth, the margins of its wings are found torn 
and jagged, the elegant blue plumage rubbed 
from its wings, and the creature become dark 
and shabby. 


An inaccurate or erroneous remark, poisons 
the stream of knowledge at its source, and 
exercises an influence the more baleful, as it 
tends, in proportion to its apparent import- 
ance, to warp our theories, and thereby pre- 
vent, or at least, retard, the detection of its 
faultiness. 





Pew Books. 


John of Procida, or the Bridals of Messina. 
A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By James She- 
ridan Knowles. [Moxon, 1840.] 


[Know es has “ bared his right arm” for the 
writing of this drama, and one of the Jupiters 
—Omnipotens or Tonans—has been his helper 
in the achievement. Weaknesses of plot it 
may have, but the fiery and original vigour 
of its thoughts and language—the startling 
points and brilliant transitions in which its 

characters are displayed, together with 
the refined and classical morality of its sen- 











timent—render it a great and good pro- 
duction. 

The broad principle on which the play 
grounds itself, is that of Patriotism antagon- 
izing with Love. To enter into the machi- 
nery of the plot we have not opportunity, but 
intermingle elucidatory remarks, among the 
eloquent passages selected by us for recital. 

Procida is displayed as the stern patriot of 
Sicily. Fernando, enamoured of the French 
Governor’s daughter, is summoned by Procida 
to a sense of his duty as a patriot and Sicilian, 
demanding that all inferior affections should 
be merged and absorbed in the greater love 
of country: reproaches are employed, then 
taunts, thus :—] 


Procida. Thou'rt a coward! 

Fernando, (drawing ) Try if I fear death! 

Procida. Death is a little thing to brave or fear. 
Except a thought of the after-reckouing, 
The which to fear becomes, vot shames a man: 
‘Tis but a plunge and over, ta’en as oft 
By the feeble as the stout. Give me the man 
That's boid in the right—too bold to do the wrong. 
Not bold as that, thou art a traitor still, 
And coward ! 

Fernando. Draw! 

Procida For what? Tov pleasure thee? 
To place myself on base equality 
With one whom I look down upon? 

fernando Ox draw 
Or I will spurn thee. 

Procida Villain, to thy knee! 

Fernundo. My knee! 

Procida, What! fear’st thou degradation? How 
Cau he crouch Jower than he does who kneels 
To his own weaknesses, when Duty bids him 
Stand up and take the mauly post becomes him 
At the side of Virtue. 


[This interlocutory violence still continues, 
and Procida, powerful in the subtleties of 
eloquence, now tries to open the fountains of 
Fernando’s heart by the following reiterated 
appeals :—] 


Procida. Hast thou a father, still 
I say to thee ? 
Fernando. Thy sword, or I’m upon thee! 
Procida. Theu wilt thou have a murder on thy soul, 
For from my stand I will not budge an iuch, 
Nor move, so far, my arm to touch my sword, 
Until thon answer'st me. Hast thou a father ? 
Fernando, (bursting into tetrs.) No,—no! thou 
churlish, harsh, 1emorseless man— 
That bait’st me with thy coarse and biting words, 
As boors abroad let loose unmuzzled dogs 
Upon a tether’d beast ! my arm withheld 
By thy defencelessness, that hast defence 
At hand, but will not use it—who art thou 
To vse me thus? to do me shameful wrong 
And then deny me means to right myseli ? 
What have 1 done to thee to use my heart 
As if its strings were thine to straiu or rend ! 
Thou mak’st my veins hot with my boiling blood, 
And uot con'ent, thou followest it up, 
Mine eyes i ing with m Iding tears, 
Thou kindlesg, ruthless man . Hast thou a father ? 
I never knew one! 
Procida, (aside) 1 thank God}; 
Fernandy. Thou hadst 
A father—hadst a father's training—O 
How biest the son that hath. O Providence, 
What is there like a father to a son ? 
A father, quick in love, wakeful in care, 
Tenacious of his trust, proof in experience, 
Severe in honour, perfect in example, 
Stamp'd with authority ! Hadst such a father ? 
° ° ° e 
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If thou hadst a father, 
‘Twas cruel, knowing that thou wast so rich, 

To taunt me, where, knew'st not that I was poor, 
Thou mightst at least suspect my poverty. 

How had I loved my father! He had had 

The whole of my heart. I would have given it him 
Asa book to write in it whate’er he would, 

I never had gainsaid him—never run 

Counter to him. I had copied him, as one 

A statue doth of the rare olden virtue, 

In jealous, humble imitation. 
Thad lived to pleasure him. 
Disgraced him, I had died, 


Standard Men. 
Thou arta man. Men that uphold the name 
Act, not from impulse. but reflection. 


Before I had 


Peremptoriness of Duty. 

Procida. Sir! ‘tis not what a man dares do, 
Nor what's expected from him by a man, 
But what Heaven orders him to do,— tis that 
He should do, Heaven expects we keep its laws ; 
May we make league then with the foes of Heaven? 
Or having made it, may we keep it. No!— 
Else we shall forfeit Heaven! This base alliance 
Is even such a league. Break it! 


(Fernando is finally persuaded by Procida 
to break off his marriage-promise to Isoline, 
and thereby preserve himself from being linked 
with a daughter of the land’s oppressors: but 
Tsoline, a high-minded and dignified woman 
—severely chaste and noble-minded as the 
Lady in Comus, resolves that the sacredness 
of their plighted vows shall not be dallied 
with. Her reasoning throughout is fine, re- 
solute and noble ] 


Firm and Virtuous Love. 


Tsoline. Why should I blush 
To own mine honest love? Is love a thing 
To blush for ?—Love !—the sacred root of all 
The household pure affections, things of truth 
And piety next what we owe to Heaven. 
Love that makes friendship poor—that mocks enhance- 
ment— 
Itself possession endless ! That’s example 
Of loyalty! Its master better served 
Than monarchs on their thrones, his throve himself! 
That more abounds in sunshine of content, 
Than destiny in clouds to quench the light. 
Whole in itself! Love, that is chastity 
Of more than vestal perfectnesst The world 
For choice, vet one with leave of Heaven selecting 
And giving all the rest to negligence ! 
As the refiner the alloy, when once 
He finds the extracted gold. He shall be mine ! 
maid that’s not stanch stickler for her love 
Hath little on’t to strive for. She ag smile 
Scoruful good-bye, and turn upon her heel ; 
Forget and love again; or think she does— 
For, by the love I feel, she knows not love. 
My love's a heap takes all ny heart to hold, 
As rich as large, aud sha’n't be cast away. 


[This strain is continued in a still more 
exalted and forcible manner in the after- 
pages :—] 

Isoline. Peace! 

No words—save such as make reply to questions. 
We part—why ? Lies the reason at my door ? 

Am I to blame? Then fit we part. If not, 

Tt is not fit! U have no right to suffer. 

Suffer, Fernando !—Did you hear me ?—Heavens ! 
The boon, with showers of tears and gusts of sighs 
You won from me, I cal! it suffering, 

To find you would uot take! But I’m a woman, 


Strong in the faculty your nobler sex - 
Advance large claims to with most poor pretensions— 
Once cleaving, cleaving still. We shall not part. 
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You think to leave me. Try! The cement, that 
Becomes a portion of the thing it joins,— 
So that as soon you tear themselves apart 
As them from it,—not more tenaciously 
Keeps hold than I! Piecemeal, they may disjoin us, 
But perfect, never ! 
Fernando. Isoline! 
Isoline Fernando! 
Wheu I consented to become thy wife, 
I gave myself tothee. A thousand rites 
Ro more had made me thine. I was thy wife 
That very hour—that very minute! All, 
Ties of reserves, heeds, other interests, 
That held my heart from thee, I suapp'd at once, 
And, like a woman, gave it thee entire! 
Whole aud for ever !—ay, so gave it thee, 
Were I and all my race in slavery, 
And it the ran-om, which, on paying down, 
The shackles would fall off—gall as they might, 
They must remain. I could uot take it back, 
Not even if I would. 
Fernando. Nay, Isoline! 
TIsoline. Nay. hear me out, Fernando. There is a 
war 
By nature set’o'er the true woman's heart 
Uudream'd of by thy sex, except the few 
Of the true i, that I them 
With delicate regards. Without that ward 
Woman is wou and lost, and lost and won, 
As oft we see; but, with it, wou—lost never; 
Though won unworthily—a contradiction, 
Yet proof of her pure nature! which, it seems, 
Falls to thy lot to test. You are here to take 
The oath, | vow'd to take along with thee. 





[High-spirited and defenceful sentiments ! 
—Pallas Minerva—shrined in her high and 
unapproachable sanctity—froze the Gorgon to 
stone, with no severer looks of cold and saintly 
chastity, than does Isoline the wavering Fer- 
nando as she utters those sublime and becom- 
ing sentiments. Thus, she again resumes:—] 


Isoline. Men cannot dream 
Wiat desperate thiugs a desperate woman dreams, 
Uniil they see her act them pr Men go mad 
To lose their hoards of pelf, when hoards as rich 
With industry may come in time again ! 
Yet they go mad—it happens every day. 
Have uot some slain themseives? Yet if a maid— 
Who finds that she has nothing garuer'd up 
Where she believed she had a heart in sture 
For oue she gave away—is desperate, 
You marvel at her! arvel! When the mines 
Of all the earth are poor as beggary 
To make her rich again! Am I ashamed 
To tell thee this ?— No !—Save the love we pay 
To Heaven, uvone purer, holier, than that 
A virtuous woman feels for him she'd cleave 
Through life to. Sisters part from sisters—brothers 
From brothers—children from their parents—but 
Such womau from the husband of her choice 
Never !—Give me the troth you promised me. 


[Fernando in vain attempts to resist these 
fine, heart-searching appeals; he is wholly 
won over, as the following lines of beauty 
betoken,—taken from a subsequent scene. ] 


A Beautiful Hand. 


Fernandv. Here 
Lay ou my brow this white and velvet hand 
Thou gavest me yesterday. 

° e e e 
Heaven, what a hand ! 
Were it ethereal, yet were given to sense, 
What could be spared of it, or added to it? 
Shape?—No! Hue?—No! Touch?—No! Does it 
breathe ?—It does ! 
The airs of Heaven! I will inhale them nearer! 
(Kissing Isoline’s hand. 
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The Art of Needle-work from the Earliest 
Ages. Edited by the Countess of Wilton. 
173 (Second Notice.) 

[Tue opening chapters of this book are on sub- 
jects dear to every devoutly-tuned mind. Of 
the “ coat of many colours,” which Jacob made 
for his beloved Joseph—of that also which 
Hannah fashioned for * the child Samuel,” who, 
not as yet a prophet, ministered at the shrines 
of Israel—of the blue, and golden, and embroi- 
dered work, done by the “ wise-hearted ” vir- 
gins for the first Temple—of these it enter- 
tainingly recites. From the work-table and 
boudoir of the lady its charming pages render 
it inseparable. ] 


KING RYENCE’S MANTLE, OF THE BEARDS OF 
KINGS, 


Who would have believed such a thing to 
have existed? But such there was. King 
Ryence’s mantle, of rich scarlet, was indeed 
bordered round with the beards of kings, 
sewed thereon full craftily by accomplished 
female hands. Thus runs the anecdote in the 
“ Morte Arthur:”— 

“ There came a messenger hastely from 
King Ryence of North Wales, saying, that 
King Ryence had discomfited and overcome 
eleaven kings, and everiche of them did him 
homage, and that was thus: they gave him 
their beards clean flayne off. 

“ Wherefore the messenger came for King 
Arthur’s beard, for King Ryence had purfeled 
a mantell with king’s beards, and there lacked 
for one a place ef the mantell, wherefore he 
sent for his beard, or else he would enter into 
his lands, and brenn and slay, and never leave, 
till he have thy head and thy beard. 

“6 Well,’ said King Arthur, ‘thou hast said 
thy message, which is the most villanous mes- 
sage that man ever heard sent to a king. 
Also thou mayest see my beard is full young 
yet for to make a purfell of; but tell the king 
that—or it be long—he shall do to me homage 
on both his knees, or else he shall leese his 
head.’ ” 

In what precise manner the beards were 
sewn on the mantle, we are not exactly in- 
formed. Whether this royal exuberance was 
left to shitie in its own unborrowed lustre—its 
own naked magnificence, as too valuable to be 
intermixed with the grosser things of earth; 
whether it was thinly scattered over the sur- 
face of the “ rich scarlet,” or whether it was 
gathered into locks, perhaps gemmed round 
with pearls, or clustered together amid eme- 
ralds and rubies; whether it was exposed to 
the vulgar gaze on the mantle, or whether it 
was so arranged that only at the pleasure of 
the mighty wearer its radiant beauties were 
visible:—on all these deeply interesting parti- 
culars we should rejoice in having any infor- 
mation; but, alas, excepting what we have 
recorded, not one circumstance respecting 
them has “ floated down the tide of years.” 
But we may, perhaps, form a correct idea of 
them from viewing a shield of human hair in 
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the museum of the United Service Club, which 
may be supposed to have been compiled (so 
to speak) with the same benevolent feelings as 
that of the heroes to whom we have been al- 


luding. It is from Borneo Island, and is 
formed of locks of hair placed at regular in- 
tervals on a ground of thin tough wood; a re- 
fined and elegant mode of displaying the 
scalps of slaughtered foes. These coincidences 
are curious, and may serve at any rate to show 
that King Ryence’s mantle was not the inven- 
tion of the penman. 


THE DARK AGES.—“ SHEE SCHOOLS.” 

“ Meantime, whilst monk’s pens were thus employed, 
nuns with their needles wrote histories also; that of 
Christ, his passion, for their altar-cloths; and other 
scripture- (aud more legend-) stories iu hanging, to 
adorn their houses.”— Fuller, Ch. Hist., B. 6. 


“ Nunneries,” says Fuller, “ also were good 
shee-schools, wherein the girls and maids of 
the neighbourhood were taught to read and 
work; and sometimes a little Latine was 
taught them therein. The sharpness of their 
wits, and suddenness of their conceits were by 
education improved into a judicious solidity, 
and adorned with arts which now they want, 
not because they cannot learn, but because 
they are not taught them. Yea, give me 
leave to say, that if such feminine foundations 
were extant now of dayes, haply the weaker 
sex might be heightened to an higher perfec- 
tion than hitherto hath been attained.” 

-Miss Lawrence gives a more detailed ac- 
count of the duties taught in them. “ In con- 
sequence of convents being considered as ese 
tablishments exclusively belonging to the La- 
tin Church, Protestant writers, as by common 
consent, have joined in censuring them, for- 
getful of the many benefits which, without re- 
ference to their peculiar creed, they were cal- 
culated to confer. Although providing in- 
struction for the young, the convent was a 
large establishment for various orders of wo- 
men. There were the nuns, the lay-sisters, 
always a numerous class, and a large body of 
domestics; while in those higher convents, 
where the abbess exercised manorial jurisdic- 
tion, there were seneschal, esquires, gentle- 
men, yeomen, grooms, indeed the whole esta- 
blishment of a baronial castle, except the men 
at arms, and the archer-band. Thus within 
the convent walls the pupil saw nearly the 
same domestic arrangement to which she had 
been accustomed in her father’s castle, while, 
instead of being constantly surrounded with 
children, well-born and intelligent women 
might be her occasional companions. And 
then the most important functions were exer- 
cised by women. ‘The abbess presided in her 
manorial court, the cellaress performed the 
‘extensive offices of steward, the pracentrix 
led the singing and superintended the library, 
and the infirmaress watched over the sick, 
affording them like spiritual and medical aid. 
Thus, from her first admission, the pupil was 
taught to respect and emulate the talents of 
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women. Buta yet more important peculiarity 
did the convent school present. It was a 
noble, a well endowed, and an independent 
institution, and it proffered education as a 
boon. There was no eager canvassing for 
scholars, no promises of unattainable advan- 
tages; for the convent school was not a mer- 
cantile establishment, nor was education a 
trade. The female teachers of the middle ages 
were looked up to alike by parent and child, 
and the instruction so willingly offered was 
willingly and gratefully received, the charac- 
ter of the teacher was elevated, and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, so was the character of 
the pupil.” 

In these schools, continues the Countess of 
Wilton, the nuns considered it an acceptable 
service to employ their time and talents in the 
construction of vestments, which, being in- 
tended for the service of the church, were rich 
and sumptuous even at the time when richness 
and elegance of apparel were unknown else- 
where. It was no proof, either, of the igno- 
rance or bad taste of the irreligion of the 
“ dark ’’ ages, that the religious edifices were 
fitted up with a rich and gorgeous solemnity 
which are unheard of in these days of light, 
and knowledge, and And besid 
the construction of rich and elaborately orna- 
mented vestments for the priests, and hangings 
for the altars, shrines, &c., besides these, 
being peculiarly the occupation of the professed 
sisters of religious houses, it was likewise the 
pride and the delight of ladies of rank, to de- 
vote both their money to the purchase, and 
their time to the embroidering of sacerdotal 
garments as offerings to the church. And 
whether temporarily sheltering within the 
walls of a convent, or happily presiding in her 
own lofty halls, it was oftentime the pride 
and pleasure of the high-born dame to embroi- 
der a splendid cope, a rich vest, or a gorgeous 
hanging, as a votive and grateful offering to 
that holy altar where, perhaps, she had prayed 
in sorrow, and found consolation and peace. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S RUFFS. 

The best known, and most distinguishing 
characteristic of the costume of her day [Eli- 
tabeth’s] was the ruff, which was worn of 
such enormous size that a lady in full dress 
was obliged to feed herself wtth a spoon two 
feet long. In the year 1580, sumptuary laws 
were published by proclamation, and enforced 
with great exactness, by which the ruffs were 
reduced to legal dimensions. Extravagant 
Prices were paid for them, and they were 
made at first of fine holland, but, early in Eli- 
rabeth’s reign, they began to wear lawn and 
eambric, which were brought to England in 
very small quantities, and ‘sold charily by the 
yard or half-yard;. for there was then hardly 
one shopkeeper in fifty who dared to speculate 
in a whole piece of either. So “ strange and 
wonderful was this stuff,” says Stowe, speak- 
ing of lawn, “ that thereupon rose,a general 
soff or byeword, that shortly they would wear 
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ruffs of a spider’s web.” And another diffi- 
culty arose; for when the queen had ruffs 
made of this new and beautiful fabric, there 
was nobody in England who could starch and 
stiffen them; but happily her grace found a 
Dutchwoman possessed of that knowledge 
which England could not supply, and “ Guil- 
lan’s wife was the first starcher the queen had, 
as Guillan himself was the first coachman.” * * 
The ruffs were adjusted by poking sticks of 
iron, steel, or silver, heated in the fire—(pro- 
bably something answering to our Italian 
iron); and in May 1582, a lady of Antwerp 
being invited to a wedding, could not, although 
she employed two celebrated laundresses, get 
her ruff plaited according to her taste, upon 
which “ she fell to sweare and teare, to curse 
and ban, casting the ruffes under feete, and 
wishing that the devill might take her when 
shee did wear any neckerchers againe.” This 
gentleman, whom it is said,an invocation will 
always summon, now appeared in the likeness 
of a favoured suitor, and inquiring the cause 
of her agitation, he “took in hande the setting 
of her ruffes, which he performed to her great 
contentation and liking; insomuch as she, 
looking herself in a glasse (as the devill bade 
her) became greatly enamoured with him. 
This done, the young man kissed her, in the 
doing whereof, he writhed her neck in sunder, 
so she died miserably.” But here comes the 
marvel : four men tried in vain to lift her 
“ fearful. body,” when coffined for interment; 
six were equally unsuccessful; “ whereat the 
standers-by marvelling, caused the coffin to be 
opened to see the cause thereof; where they 
found the body to be taken away, anda blacke 
catte, very leane and deformed, sitting in the 
coffin, setting of great ruffes, and frizzling 
of haire, to the great feare and woonder of all 
the beholders.” 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH’S 
STATE CHARIOT. 


Tue State Chariot of the celebrated John, 
Duke of Marlborough was among other anti- 
quities consumed in the fire that broke out in 
the house of the Earl of Spencer, at Wimble- 
don, 1785. 

It was in this carriage that he brought the 
Mareschal Tallard, the French general, when 
he fell into the hands of the combined army, 
after the celebrated battle of Oudenarde. The 
duke’s dispatches on that occasion are worthy 
of record, as they were exceedingly short and 
laconic:— 

“ We have fought and conquered, and I 
have the French general, Monsieur le Mares- 
chal Tallard, at this time with me in my cha- 
riot. Let my royal mistress be immediately 
acquainted with these particulars, and expect 
more as soon as possible.” 

The paper on which the above was written, 
was the back of the direction of an old letter 
to the duke. 





The Gatherer. 


ROSAMOND’S POND, 

Was on the south-west corner of Saint James's 
Park; it tempted more persons (especially 
females) to suicide by drowning than any 
other place about town: it was filled up in 
1770 That melancholy-looking stagnant pool 
on the north-west side of the Green-Park, 
which was filled up in 1837, has been, in late 
accounts, called Rosamond’s Pond, but erro- 
neously so. 

An Excuse.—Miravaux was one day ac- 
costed by a sturdy beggar, who asked alms of 
him. “ How is this,” inquired Miravaux, 
“ that a lusty fellow like you are unemployed?” 
“ Ah,” replied the beggar, looking very pi- 
teously at him, “if you did but know how 
lazy Tam!” The reply was so ludicrous and 
unexpected, that Miravaux gave the fellow a 
piece of silver. 

Extraordinary Vitality of Seeds.— On 
Wednesday, the 16th inst., at a lecture on 
Egyptian antiquities, delivered by Mr. Petti- 
grew, in.the City of London Literary and Sci- 
entific Institution, the lecturer exhibited some 
wheat found in a tomb at Thebes by Sir Gar- 
dener Wilkinson, which must have lain there 
for 30 centuries. The seeds were found ina 
vase hermetically sealed. He had sown 12 
seeds, out of which he obtained one plant, 
which had grown five feet high, and the seeds 
of which were now perfectly ripe. 

A palm tree of encrmous dimensions was 
lately taken to the Duke of Devonshire’s seat 
at Chatsworth. It weight was 12 tons; it 
was. drawn by nine horses ; and the carriage 
alone was expected to amount before it 
reached its destination to 1,000/. 

The remains of the venerable and virtuous 
Miles Coverdale were discovered on Tuesday 
last, in the centre of the chancel of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church.* 


Palm-oil from Africa.—The import of 
palm-oil from the west coast of Africa, (nine- 
tenths of it being from the Bight of Biafra,) 
into Liverpool alone, in 1836, was 9,783 tons, 
and, in 1839, 14,126 tons. 

Great Mining School in Cornwall.—A 
munificent proposition has been made by Sir 
C. Lemon for the establishment and endow- 
ment of a mining school in Cornwall. For 
this purpose he is willing to provide that a 
sum of 10,000/. should, at his death, be placed 
in the hands of trustees for the use of the col- 
lege, and should that prove insufficient, he will 
make it 20,000/. An experimental school has 
already been conducted for two years at his 
own expense, (more than 1,500/.) 

A Female Lieutenant.—M Schellinck, 
an extraordinary woman, died, Sept. 1, aged 
84. She had served as a common soldier at 
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Jemmapes, Austerlitz, and several other con. 
fiicts, and was severcly wounded at each, 
Napoleon treated her with distinction, made 
her a lieutenant, and invested her with the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour. In 1807, 
she had bestowed on her an annual pension of 
675 francs. On her return from Italy, Gan. 
toise presented her, in her military costume, 
to the Empress Josephine, who gave her a 
velvet robe. Her brevet, velvet robe, and Je- 
gionary decorations are now in the possession 
of G. Schellinck, of Gand. 

A New Ascent of Mont Blanc, successfully 
achieved, was made on the 26th and 27th of 
last month, by a naturalist of Naples, Signor 
Imperiale de Sant- Angelo; who is stated to be 
the first Italian, though only the thirty-fourth 
traveller, who has reached the summit of that 
mountain. 


Bishop Burgess’s Suavity.—His smile was 
peculiarly winning. The Reverend Mr. Smelt, 
a very accomplished man, and sub-tutor to 
George IV., who often met him at Durham, 
used to say, “ Of all the sweet things I can 
think of, there is nothing quite equal to Bur. 
gess’s smile,” 

br My dear Sir, don’t disturb my feelings,” 
said Garrick to Johnson, one night, behind the 
scenes, “ consider the exertions I have to go 
through.” “ As to your feelings, David,” 
replied Johnson, “ Punch has just as many; 
and as for your exertions, those of a man who 
cries turnips about the street are greater.” 

The Youths with Eagle’s Claws.—The two 
miserable boys who were exhibited, some time 
since, in New York, as two youths “ with 
eagle’s claws,” from the South Sea Islands, 
and who were carried off by their keepers, 
were lately exhibited in the eastern part of 
Connecticut. These wretched children are 
stated to have been taken from their parents 
in Ohio, under the fraudulent pretence of pay- 
ing their father by a farm in Pennsylvania— 
which said farm was not anywhere to be 
found. 

Greece, so famed in history’ \. 
Founder of a thousand aon 
Neer produced but seven sages— 
Judge the number of its fools ! 
Poems, by T. Westwood. 
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Our friend of the “ Spectator,” is. 
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his style ts rambling. Jet him but se one of Adi 
son's divine papers, and he will find that every sentenct 
ts weighty with reflection, and polished by deep after 
thought. 
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